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THE ELECTRO-HARMONIC PIANO- 
FORTE. 



Time singularly re-produces itself; tlie 
dreaniings'of a post time become the facts of 
the present, so that one hardly dares 'to 
speculate upon what may be in the future. 

Twenty years ago, December the 25th, 
184:7, we published in our first musical jour- 
nal, The American Musical Times, an article 
under the above title. It was intended as a 
good-humored satire upon the stupendous 
puffing and the tremendous rushing hither 
and thither of those wonderful itinerant con- 
cert-givers, Henri Herz and Camillo Sivori, 
who were about the first to give a dozen or 
more concerts per week, under the direction 
of that never-resting locomotive, Bernard 
Ullman. 

The artiole, as will be seen, was a clever 
fantasy, but it foreshadowed an idea which it 
is now claimed has been made practical, but 
which is most probably a reproduction oi 
the same pleasantly which we first published, 
only rendered solemnly absurd by an affec- 
tation of scientific surronudings. We give 
first, the old idea pf 1847, merely omitting 
some details which are not needed to estab- 
lish the similarity of the ideas: 

THE ELECTRO-HARMONIC PIANO- 
FORTE. 



The following communication announced 
in previous numbers, has been received iron) 
a musical clairvoyant, ten years in advance oi 
its consummation. The intense interest oi 
. the subject scarcely needs our recommenda- 
tion to our readers. — Ed. Am. Musical Times. 

To the Editor of the Am. Musical Times: 
Washington, Dec. 18, 1857. 
Deae Sib: — I have but this moment re- 
turned from the Patent Office, and I am 
almost bewildered with astonishment, when 
I reflect on the most gigantic invention ol 
the age, for which application for patent has 
been made during the last week. I have ex- 
amined it again and again with increased de- 
light. The musical world is certainly on. the 
eve of a great revolution, but what it will lead 
to in the end, I am really at a loss to prog- 
nosticate. But enough of preface. The in- 
vention is nothing less than the Electro-Har- 
monic Pianoforte. The name alone will tell 
you that it is simply a new application of the 
electro-magnetic power, but connected with 
it is a scheme Of the greatest ingenuity, 
enough to fill any one with wonder and 
astonishment. The invention is not exactly 
a new one, for you will rscolleot that about 
ten years ago, all the -vorld was astonished at 
the manner in which a celebrated pianist, 
Henri Harefoot, I think was his name, gave 
ten concerts a week, besides playing at half 
a dozen musical soirees. If you examine the 
papers of those days, you will find that one 
concert would be announced in New York 
on a particular day, while on the very next 
day another would be announced at New 
Orleans by the same artist. You certainly 
cannot have forgotten the ridiculous contro- 
versy of the different papers of chat day. 
The New york Courier and Enquirer claimed 



the veritable Henri Harefoot for New York, 
while the Charleston Mercury -was sure of 
having heard a concert by the same artist 
but the evening before. They told each 
other all kinds of polite things, and, unable 
to solve the mystery, they gave it up in dis- 
gust with themselves, with each other, and 
with that celebrated artist in particular. 
Each of them in turn accused Henri Hare- 
foot of being an imposter, who had, come 
here from foreign lands to cheat them out of 
their money, and upset their senses. The 
artist in the,nieanwhile sat snugly quartered 
at 47 Warren street, smoked his Regalias, 
and counted the bright eagles and dirty bank- 
notes those controversies had brought into 
his pocket. He had been neither at Charles- 
ton, nor at New Orleans, nor had he in fact 
ever left New York, since he arrived in the 
miniature steamer from Liverpool. 
' " But," you will exclaim with your edito- 
toriul dignity, "how is all this possible ? we 
are entirely at a loss to comprehend. Have 
we not ourselves shaken hands with him in 
New York on one day,' while on the next, our 
Philadelphia exchange papers have spoken 
of the golden opinions he had won in that 
city of brotherly love ?" You may be all 
right, sir, but I still repeat my first asser- 
tion, that Henri Harefoot never for a moment 
left the city of New York during his whole 
sojourn among us. But I will no longer 
mystify yon, and a description of the instru- 
ment which Harefoot used at his concerts 
will remove at once all your editorial doubts 
md scruples. Imagine then a common grand 
piano, of about seven octaves compass, for 
you know that the ten octaves we have now 
.lid not exist at that time. Connected with 
each of the keys is a wire of almost the same 
material as the wires of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph of that day, only infinitely finer 
.ui'l more durable. These wires had each, 
it proper distances, their sub-divisions; so 
tor instance, that from 47 Warren street up 
to Harlem Bridge, there would be but one to 
each key. Here they would branch- off in 
different directions. While one section ex- 
tended to Boston, another extended north to 
Albany, and from there as far as Niagara, 
and* a third' one would cross the Hudson 
River at Yonkers, and extend along the 
Philadelphia Railroad hue to that city, and 
thence as far south as New Orleans. Any 
note or chord struck at 47 Warren street 
would, by means of an electro-magnetic bat- 
tery, souud at the same instant at Boston, 
Niagara and New Orleans, provided the wires 
extended to those paces had been attached 
to another suitably manufactured piano in 
the concert-rooms of those cities, which were 
promptly supplied with operators. All Mr. 
Harefoot had to do, was to send his agents, 
together with an effigy of himself to i.ny of 
those places, have the concert properly an- 
nounced beforehand, and at a given signal 
from his agents, Mr. Harefoot would play 
his announced pieces in Warren street, and 
the audiences of Boston, Niagara and New 
Orleans would simultaneously be delighted 
with the exquisite performance and the enor- 
mous execution of their respective effigies. 
I must not forget to mention that at any 
place on the route the electro-magnetic fluid' 
could, be led off in any direction" the agents 
wished, and this explains the fact, how a man 
like Mr. Harefoot could condescend to give 
concerts at the meanest little places. For 
certainly his agents would not be allowed to 
injure his reputation as an artist, or to im- 
prove that as a merchant, and of course they 



abused his confidence by branching off wi h 
the electro-harmonic fluid to those litte 
places. You will recollect little C. Vory. 
In consideration of a handsome remunen • 
tion, Harefoot made him partner in the con- 
oem; and applied an apparatus to C. Vory's 
violin, similar to that on his piano, and thus 
Wd find them giving concerts together at 
various parts of the Union. 

Mr. H. kindly invited me t6 assist him on 
the evening of the concert; and he thought 
' that the scene itself would be one of sufficient 
interest to pay me for ; my trouble. Accord- 
ingly, last night, at six o'olock precisely, I 
was at my station; and about five minutes 
after six, my electro-harmonic nerves were • 
interrupted by some chords on the grand 
piano, with which the agent in Boston an- 
nounced- himself ready for the concert. 
These were followed by similar announce- 
ments from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
tan, and at last from New Orleans. I called 
Mr. H., who had stepped out for a few min- 
utes, and he gave them notice, that ot half- 
past seven, precisely, he would begin the 
concert. The interior was occupied with 
different communications, which reported 
the state of the weather, the quality and 
quantity of the audience, and other things 
of "minor importance, until at about twenty- 
five minutes past seven. Almost simulta- 
neous, communications were received from 
all the five places, that the audience was , 
ready for the fray — that there was no end to 
the tramping of feet and the knocking of 
canes. The clock struck half-past seven, and 
instantly Mr. H. struck the first chord on the 
piano; which, for the piece, had been de- 
tached from the New Orleans route, and at- 
tached to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Charleston route at once. At the close 
of the piece, Mr. D. reported crammed 
houses at N. O.; Mr. A., B. and C, ditto, at 
Boston, Baltimore and Charleston; aud Mr. 
E. announced an encore at Philadelphia. 
Mr. H. ordered the effigy to be sent out to 
b jw his acknowledgments, while the Messrs. 
A., B., C. aud D., were ordered to poceed 
■ ojording to programme. The'New Orleans 
orchestra had played an overture, while. Mr. 
H. performed his first piece at the other 
places; and Mr. D. reported the long faces 
of the press, as the Prima Donna stepped on 
the stage and received the enthusiastic greet- 
ings oi the audience. The vocalists of the 
other cities do not seem to have given the 
same amount of pleasure; for nothing was 
mentioned from either Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore or Charleston. Tho third 
piece of the programme was announced from 
the agents; and now a picture presented il- 
self to me, which, in describing it, I fei.r I 
cannot do justice to Mr. H. , who played the 
vari .tions of la Vtolitte, and as by joining the 
five routes into" oiie, the hammers of the 
operator's piano were prevented from touch- 
ing the strings — you could only see the mov- 
ing of the hands on the key-board, without 
hearing Any music. It was the most tragic* 
comic affair I ever witnessed. If a stranger 
at that moment had entered the room, and 
had seen the artist at Work, skipping: here 
and there— here a rapid passage, ai d there 
an everlasting repetition of the same note, 
without heaving anything save the ra'tling 
of the keys — he would, as his most oharit- 
ab/le opinion, have pronounced Mr. H. a 
madman. But the latter took it seriou:ly 
t) heart, and never looked up once from the 
piano until the last note of the piece was 
struck. The perspiration ran down his face, 
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and his -whole- sysfcem'seerasd to be under. an 
unusual, excitement. . He came up to me, and 
seemed to expect some compliments; but, as 

- his playing reminded me only of Herr Cline's 
dancing on the tight-rope,, and Signor Blitz's 
performance with six dinner plates, I con- 
cluded not to say anything. If he felt at all 

- any disappointment about it, it soon passed 
' away; for, in a moment a chord sounded 

from the instrument, which called the opera- 
tor-there.. .The chord proceeded from Bos- 
ton, and was followed by a telegraphic com- 
munication from the. jagent, wherein he sta- 
ted that the Boston ladies were delighted 
with la Fiolette, and still more so with the 
automaton, which understands its part so 
well. The piece was rapturously encored — 
and, as the agent knew that an encore in 
Boston simply meant "give us something 
more for our money" — he suggested that 
some other piece might be substitued for' la 
Violetle. Mr. H. replied, that he would first 
find out what the other agents had to say be- 
fore he would fix upon any piece; ana, al- 
' most instantly, Mr. B. sent a message from 
Philadelphia, amounting to a similar request. 
C, D. and E., followed; and now Mr. H. sat 
down and played " 'Tis the Last Bose of 
Summer," with variations, on the dumb 
piano. After this performance, we had a 
• little rest; for the vocalists in the different 
cities, delighted or disgusted their respective 
audience, and in his or her own peculiar style. 
The New Orleans audience had certainly the 
best of it, for the Prima Donna was a singer 
of no common merit; and some of the gentle- 
men had, according to later accounts, not 
even at this moment made up their minds, 
which was the most attractive feature of the 
concert,- Herr Alexander H. H. or the Prima 
Donna. But the uext piece proved to them, 
that Mr. H. could and would have no one to 
share with him the favor of the audience. 
He played the variations to "Le pre aux 
Glerc;" aud, if I can believe the reports of 
the different agents, it must certainly have 
been the most extraordinary performance on 
the piano. I sat near the piano during the 
performance, and though I heard no sound, 
still I judged by the toms de force of his fin- 
gers, that it must be a very extraordinary 
composition. 

Subjoined, will be found the new elucida- 
tion of the old idea, with the difference, that 
while the first was manifestly a jest, . the 
second is seriously claimed as a practical 
fact: 

MUSICAL TELEGRAPHY. 



BY. GEORGE P. HACHENBERG, M. D. . 
NEW YORK. 



HUDSON, 



■ Since the year 1860, 1 have been giving at- 
. tention to the snbject-of musical telegraphy; 
that is, to apply electricity as a mechanical 
■means to play key musical instruments, such 
as the organ, piano, and melodeon. - 
. ,,On this subject, I have completed. my in-? 
vention to meet three different indications: 
ls.t. The application of electricity limited to 
one instrument, in order to make the touch 
and the action on the note strictly simulta- 
neous, thus putting each note under the full 
subjection of the will. 2d. To connect elec- 
trically a number of instruments together, 
and have them played upon simultaneously 
:,by one ; perf ormer. ;3d. The construction of a 
musicometer in order to test the merit and 



accuracy of difficult musical compositions. 
It is automatic in its action, and can readily 
be adjusted to play any piece of music. 

1. Under this heading, we propose to bring 
the accuracy and perfection of music pro- 
duced on key instruments, by the manipula- 
tions of skillful mnsioions to the highest de- 
gree.. The player's touch is to be his music. 
Time and harmony are to be under the full 
control of his skill- and conception. Not 
only this, but the whole concord and har- 
mony connected with a given note can be 
centred in one touch, thus giving volume and 
compass to the expression of that note which 
otherwise could not be accomplished. A 
piano thus arranged, has no pedals to regu- 
late the expression of music; but each indi- 
vidual key is so constructed as to secure any 
expression in playing it the performer may 
see fit. 

2. Under this arrangement, the object is 
to afford the best musio for the million. 
This is to be .accomplished by the following 
arrangement: A depot piano or other instru- 
ment is stationed in a room in the central 
part of a city, which is under the manage- 
ment of expert players. This instrument 
has an electrical attachment connected with a 
cable which is to communicate with different 
instruments of the same kind, through differ- 
ent parts of the city. Each distal instrument 
has likewise its electrical attachment, how- 
ever, differently constructed from the one 
connected with the operator's instrument. 
As the musician plays on the instrument at 
the depot-quarters, so will be the music on 
all the instruments that hold an electrical 
communication with it. Thus one person 
on the piano may play more than a thousand 
pianos at the same time. The communica- 
tion, of instruments may even be as extensive 
as to have thousands of mus'cal instruments 
of different cities so connected as to be played 
by one person. Through Amerioan skill, 
capital, and energy, it is an event that may 
yet be consummated, for our distinguished 
pianist, Jerome Hopkins, to give us a musi- 
cal entertainment at the Academy of Music 
in New York, that will not only bo simulta- 
neously represented in well-filled houses in 
different cities of the United States, but the 
same music may issue forth from the piano 
in the Queen's chamber in the Windsor 
Palace ! The cable used in this invention is 
less than an inch in diameter, and is com- 
posed of a strand of more than fiity insulat.d 
wires. 

3. The musicometer is virtually a self- 
playing i 8trument, and is composed of 
several parts; the musical instrument itself; 
its electrical attachment, the musicometer, 
its clock-work machinery, and its electrical 
appliances. The music is arranged on the 
musicometer, and of course is expressed by 
the instrument. There is no miserable, un- 
couth, drum-like arrangement about this 
part of the invention,, as some perhaps may 
suppose. Expression is likewise perfectly 
given in this kind of music, as the concord 
and harmony of qny given note can with it 
be simultaneously given. The musicometer 
could likewise be used with extraordinary 
effect at the depot-chamber, described above. 
It would not only serve well for interludes in 
"live music" performed by players at head- 
quarters, but can be made to serve thousands 
of families with unceasing sweet, sedative 
musio at all hours of the night, to lull to 
sleep the colicky babe, the nervous mother, 
or conscience-stricken father. On this in- 
strument, we bring all manipulations in 



making music to the most exact standard. 
In time, it will not err in the ^millionth part 
of a second. As the playing is automatic, 
with electrical exactness, no deviation from 
its perfectness can take place. • By the use of 
the musicometer, with a certain combination 
of notes, a Chickering can be made to warble 
its notes more beautiful and charming than 
those of a bird. 

By the combined use of the above inven- 
tions, one of the finest musical effects could 
be secured that probably could be conceived 
bythe most sensitive imagination. Fbr : this 
purpose, a large musical hall, -possessing 
special acoustic effects, would be necessary. 
Within this hall we would arrange, at differ- 
ent angles, all around the audience, a large 
number of musical instruments, electrically 
oonnected. These are to be played in con- 
cert harmony, either by one or more per- 
formers, or in connection with one or more 
musicometers. By certain adjustments of 
several instruments of the latter, the intona- 
tion of many thousand no!e3 could be given 
in a single expression, and still so soft and 
sweet as to have its harmony broken by the 
fall of a pin. With such extraordinary, in- 
tonations as these, not emanating from fixed 
places, but in combination, coming in sweet 
harmony' from all points, so to speak, to en- 
gulf in musio the audience at once — surp 
enough, leaving them in wonderment to feel 
Shakespeare's quotation given below. Vir- 
tually, in this hall they would be listening to 
a harp with a thousand strings, strung to 
mortal ear, the world all over. 
. Part of these inventions I made public a 
few years ago. It was with the same motive 
I have now; that is, to induce capitalists to 
take interest in the consummation ■ of an in- 
vention that would prove an honor to the in- 
ventive genius of this country, not for the 
purpose of making music a great wonder, but 
to bring it to its most perfect standard. 
This can only be accomplished through the 
agency of electricity. In this, I am perhaps 
less selfish than many may suppose. The 
work before me can not be the work of one 
man, or of one age to completo it; but still, 
f jr all that, the immediate investment of a 
Hundred thousand, even for theatrical pur- 
poses, would yield its millions in less than 
ten years. 

: ►<—-►< ' ' 

At the Italians they play Lucia, Crispino e 
la Comare, La Traviati, Don Pasquale— in ill 
which Mdlle. Adelina Patti appears. In fact 
she is the single talisman of the Salle Venta- 
dour, and when an opera is given in which 
she is not alloted a part, the receipts exhibit 
an extraordinary falling ofif. Is M. Bagier 
to be blamed, therefore, for making so much 
use of his only powerful attraction ? One 
cau hardlv say; no doubt it is a great tempta- 
tion. Mdlle.' Patti is announced for the part 
of Angiolina in Prince Poniatowski's opera- 
buffa, Don Desiderio, in which I have no 
doubt she will achieve a new and triumph- 
ant success. 



Mdlle. Irma Marie, the sister of Madame 
GaL'i-Marie, has made her dibui at the Opera- 
Comique as Pamina in La Flute EnchanUe. 
Mdlle. Miolan-Cavalho has not improved the 
success of Mozart's opera by resigning a part 
which she sustained so ably, both as actress 
and singer, to a mere novice. 

* i ■ > * 

''Joachim will cond ot^the fiitt Philharmo- 
nic concert, at Hand) jurg, on the 11th of 
October. 



